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AT CHAPPAQUA BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Under the care of the Society of Friends, at Chappaqua, West 


FRIENDS’ Chester Co., N. ¥. 


This Institution is pleasantly and healthfully situated amongst 
the hills of West Chester Co., N. Y.,one mile from Chappaqua 


Depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New York. 
The school building is new and spacious, having been erected 
under the care of «a committee, who have studied the health, 
5 comfort and safety of the pupils, in its construction. The School 


is intended to furni-~h the youth of both sexes with a liberal, 
thorough and pra*tical educatirn, to fit them for the duties of life. 


The first term of sixteen weeks will commence on Second-day, 
S. E. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., llth mo. 7th, 1870. For circulars or other informatirn address . 


MELLIS 8S. TILTON, Superintendent, 
Will he opened this week: 1022 tf Chappaqua, West Chester Co., N. ¥ 
s j s 
Five Lots Black Alpacas, 0 o. East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 
Five Lots Black Alpacas, 62 oc. The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
month 21st. The Winter Term will open Firat 


' : month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Five Lots Black Mohairs, 750. 87 6 ’ $1. Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 

the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 


Principal—Cuartes H. Daruinetoy, A.M. 1 
quality. Preceptress—FRAncES DARLINGTON. 
Assistants—fipyey P. Stressins, 

Emma J. Nivgs. 


One Lot Black French Poplins, at $1.50. | . This mnicitation is pleasantly situated in a retired but accossi- 


ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
i caring to pursue a fall College course, yet desire bere if) 
of a liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 
One Lot Black French Poplins, at $2.00, | o‘s beret stuestion. ‘The ’ : 
For further particulars address 
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These goods are noted for their lustre as well as 








y These goods are a good substitute for Pim’s Irish ISAAC BAKER, Supt, 

0 Poplins. 1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 
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e PEIRCE’S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 






8. TENTH, CORNER OF CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


Three Lots Olive Fr ench Merinoes, This Institution is managed by him whose name it bears. 


Associated with him in the Faculty, are experienced and 
Imported by us, and should have been here three | intelligent gentlemen, who have made this branch of edu- 
cation a specialty. 
hs ago. No one has ever attended, who has not improved his 
Geaeens age PENMANSHIP. 
A highly improved 
tb a Lonnie eran sees on 
. ‘ elaborate in detuil, real in its transactions, taught by a busi- 
ness man in a business way. 
Ten Siberian Bound Shawls, usiness WAY. ERTS. 
‘ ‘ et oe rer not me to ag 
n this market. pupil, yet professional in extent and paren n exercise. 
None such in t NO VACATIONS 
except days called Legal Holidays. 
ae enter at any time and receive individual in- 
. struction. 
in’s Si Poplins EVENING SESSIONS 
Three Lots Lupin’s Silk & Wool Poplins.| | apie 
ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP of every description exe- 


Three Lots Lupin’s Wool Poplins. AoC UNIS ADJUSTED, and books examined and set- 
ed. 


108, fw. sw. 


THE QUAKERS in NEW ENGLAND 
By R. P. BALLOWELL, 


STOKES & woop, 40 pp. octavo, 25 cts. For sale by 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. EMMOR COMLY, 


25 416 sawe 1126 wmws 144 North SEVENTH Street. 





















Our stock is large and well selected. 
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SELLING OFF TO CLOSE BUSINESS, )For the Fall and Winter of 1870, 


M.A. SHAW, 
N. E. cor. of Arch and Seventh Sts., Philada., 


Offers her entire stock of CHINA, GLASS, and 
FANCY ARTICLES, at reduced prices, for cash. 
1029 wawi 





REGESTER & HOPKINS. 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to. 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STOR-IGE, 

N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased Kt. B. BeLu’s interest 

in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 


hoping frem long experience to give entire satisfaction to ail 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON DEL. 
BRA H OFFICE, 
N. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorne 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 


All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and fall information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon appiication to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

. Jouw P. McLear, Epw. Brineuorst, Jr., 
Wuuam Boss, Wim G. Gissons, 
Tuomas D. Wess, Gzorce W. Sronez, 
Wu Cansy, Jouy V. Ricz, 

Gzonce W. Boss, Wruuam H. Swirt, 

Wuuuas 8. Hiss, Samvet Bancrort, JE. 

JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 

D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 

The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 





We invite attention to the following: 

All-wool Empress Cloths, dark browns and mod 
imported expressly for the plain trade, 

SILK POPLINS, plain shades. 

SILK BRILLANTINE, new‘and very desirable. 

SATIN DE CHENES, VELOURS, &c. 

Single and Double Blanket Shawls, bound and 
with fringes. Thibet Shawls, choice shades. 

Seal-skin, Vicuna Shawls. Shawls bound to order, 

Book Muslin and Hdk’fs. TARLTAN FOR CAPS, 

BLACK SILKS, selected with care, to give satis- 
faction. MEN AND BOYS’ WEAR. 

Prints, Muslins, Table Linens, &c. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 


26 South Second St., Bet. Market and Chestnut, Phila. 


es, 
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ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


420 Noble Street, Philadelphia. 
917. 1210 


GREAT SUCCESS! _ 


American Sunday School Worker. 
A Monthly, for Parenta, Teachers and Scholars. 
$150 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Sixty Scholars’ Lesson papers free to all clubs of 10. 
we. Send postage stamp for specimen copy and list of 
Lessons for 1871, to the Publisher, 
J. W. McIntyre, Sr. Louis, Mo. 
1112 wme 





NEW OPENING OF ‘ 

FALL & WINTER DRESS COODS 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 

7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends; some of which are of his own impor- 
tation, 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplius, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cloths avd Silk Bombazines. Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, a superior make; perticular attention 
called to these geods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1.00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Sergea, Mohsirs, &c. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4. Newimportation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long B'anket Shawls, 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blanket Shawls $5.(0, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c. 

ewm. vs. imf. 


ISAAC DIXON 


9 
120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and. made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY Lis.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADR 10 
EMMOR COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
ICP OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FAMILY AND NEIGHBORHOOD MEETINGS. 


I am so fully convinced that the Society of 
Friends has sustained serious loss from a cause 
which is seldom alluded to, that I have for 
some time felt inclined to write a brief article 
for the Intelligencer. 

I believe if it had been the universal cus- 
tom for Friends aud those inclined to the 
Society, to sit down in quietness at the usual 
time for holding meetings, when they were so 
situated, either permanently or temporarily, 
as not to be able to attend a regularly estab- 
lished meeting, the result would have been 
that hundreds, if not thousands, would have 
continued in membership with Friends who 
are now permanently lost as members, while 
many others have grown indifferent. 

I know from some experience and observa- 
tion how constant and persevering are the 
efforts of other religious Societies to draw all 
—parents, as well as children, into the attend- 
ance of their “ churches,” “ prayer meetings,” 
and sectarian schools. 

Many of our members feel that if there is 
no Friends’ Meeting within convenient reach, 
it seems bigoted and narrow-minded to refuse 
to let their children attend the worship of 
other denominations with their friends or 
relatives, especially as it does not seem right 
to bring them up without the regular habit of 
attending some religious meeting. I would 
suggest, as the true remedy for this want, that 


wherever you are, either at home or "wherever you are, either at hone or shesad, 
—in the forest, on the plains, on the moun- 
tains or at the sea-shore —you should adopt 
the habit of sitting down at stated periods in 
quietness, even where the number is limited 
to a single family, or to two or three indi- 
viduals. Let it be done unostentatiously and 
in simplicity; do not wait for plainer, or 
older, or better people to take the lead; do 
not wait for special prompting from within or 
from without; but adopt it as a good, reason- 
able, and proper general practice, which does 
not necessarily involve any very high pro- 
fession. I feel sure there are many here and 
there of this class who do not feel quite easy 
otherwise, and, though they may often sit down 
in the quiet with little or no profit, yet they 
have in times past, and will in time to come 
enjoy such seasons as these little meetings af- 
ford, whether passed in silence, or unexpect- 
edly enlivened by words fitly spoken under 
impressions of duty. I feel more than a wil- 
lingness to encourage this habit, even among 
those not in membership with us, who do not 
feel satisfied with the forms and ceremonies, 
the extravagant and gaudy decorations, which 
prevail in many places of worship, where 
creeds and confessions of faith sometimes ap- 
pear to be more prominently held up than 
the weightier matters of the law, and where 
there is at least a liability to attach too much 
importance to the letter which killeth, and 
too little to the spirit which giveth life. 
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I am inclined to hope and believe that the 
subject of this article has secretly engaged 
the minds of many who will be glad of any 
encouragement and sympathy, and I have 
faith to believe that great good will be ac- 
complished if all such will resolve, that let 
others do as they may, we will do this little 
ourselves toward promoting the practice of 
sitting down in silence after the manner of 
Friends. An hour’s silent meditation may 
lead to a profitable review of one’s feel- 
ings and actions, and add a little strength to 
every good resolution; or it may cause a 
hesitation in regard to any contemplated act 
of doubtful propriety. 

After much reflection, I would advise 
against readings of any kind at these little 
gatherings, believing that they will prove 
more profitable if held in simplicity, without 
any effort at form or ceremony. Under such 
circumstances I believe religiously concerned 
Friends will be more drawn towards these 
little gatherings for their encouragement, and 
a better opening will be experienced for the 
rise and growth of a true Gospel ministry. 

I have recently been pleased to know that 
such meetings as [ have alluded to are held 
at Yonkers, N. Y., Orange, N. J., Williams- 
port, Pa., and Riverton, N. J. So far as I 
know, these meetings have not been the re- 
sult of concerted action; and I think if 
Friends do their duty we shall hear of more. 

11th mo., 1870. mew 





EXTRACT. 


The idea of that divine Being, whose be- 
nevolence and wisdom have, from all eternity, 
contrived and conducted the immense ma- 
chinery of the universe, so as at all times to 
produce the greatest possible quantity of hap- 
piness, is certainly, of all the objects of human 
contemplation, by far the most sublime. 
Every other thought necessarily appears mean 
in the comparison. The man whom we be- 
lieve to be principally occupied in this sublime 
contemplation, seldom fails to be the object 
of our highest veneration ; and though his life 
should be altogether contemplative, we often 
regard him with a sort of religious respect, 
much superior to that with which we look 


upon the most active and useful servant of 


the commonwealth. The adminis- 
tration of the great system of the universe, 
however, the care of the universal happiness 
of all rational and sensible beings, is the busi- 
ness of God, and not of man. To man is al- 
loted a much humbler department, but one 
much more suitable to the weakness of his 
powers, and to the narrowness of his compre- 
hension ; the care of his own happiness, of 
that of his family, his friends, his country ; 
that he is occupied in contemplating the most 


sublime, can never be an excuse for his ne- 
glecting the more humble department; and 
he must not expose himself to the charge 
which is said to have been brought, perhaps 
unjustly, against Marcus Antoninus: that 
while he employed himself in philosophical 
speculations, and contemplated th 

of the universe, he neglected that of the Roman 
empire. The most sublime speculation of the 
contemplative philosopher can scarcely com- 
pensate for the neglect of the smallest active 
duty.— Adam Smith. 
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ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CAPE MAY MEETING. 


Thinking it might interest some of the 


readers of the Intelligencer, I am induced to 
pen a brief account of the Circular Meeting 
held at Cape May on the 20th inst., it having 
been a season of unusual favor. I may here 
remark that Friends at this place have as a 
Society become, from deaths, removals, &c., 
nearly extinct ; an Elder and mother in the 
church, D. Baner, and two of her children 
being, I believe, the only members remaining 
within its limits, though at one time many 


faithful worthies worshipped here, whose 
ashes rest in the adjoining ground, and their 
virtues have left a precious savor. 

The ancient meeting house (now in its 
second century) had been for some years un- 
fit for use, though the meeting has still been 
kept up at the house of the above dear Friend. 
The memory of ancient worthies seems to be 
fondly cherished by many not Friends, who 
have expressed a wish that the old meeting 
house might be repaired, so that Friends 
could occasionally hold meetings therein ; and 
this having been done, the Circular Meeting 
above named was the first held in it,—on 
which occasion the house was filled to over- 
flowing, about one-third of those who came 
not obtaining entrance. The doctrines of the 
Gospel were livingly opened, and the Word 
preached seemed to have free course; and I 
think I may say God was glorified. The 
dear old Friend, now in her 84th year, was 
in attendance, with others of like, or even 
greater age; and it was affecting to witness 
the cordial greeting of many who had wor- 
shipped here Jong since. A remarkable in- 
stance of health and longevity exists in the 
family of D. B. She and her late worthy 
husband, N. Baner, had ten children, all of 
whom are now living and in health; their 
united ages amounting to 496 years. A. 

11th mo., 1870. 





A Beavtirut Iniusrration.—The fol- 
lowing is a paragraph from a recent sermon 
by H. H. Barber: “As the reader of the 
transatlantic message, sitting in his office at 
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Heart’s Content, gazes into the illuminated 
mirror of his delicate apparatus and sees the 
shadow of the slender steel bar sway once and 
again, obedient to the invisible currents, and 
knows that the touch of far-off hands is re- 
vealed in every motion, and so reads the cer- 
tain tidings of events and records of affection 
from beyond the sea—so the pure and seeking 
soul in the secure place of its faith—the cita- 
del of its “heart’s content”—and in the 
clearness of its sincere depths sees the index 
of conscience point to duty, the steady sway 
of reason to the right indicate truth, the 
tremulous stir of moral affection spell out the 
messages of the everlasting love—all made 
magnetic and responsive by unseen currents 
wafted from the very being of God, through 
the dispensing influence of the Holy Spirit.” 


JORDANS MEETING. 


It has been remarked how little attach- 
ment Friends as a body have shown to the 
outward relics of a former time, even taking 
care, as in some instances, to destroy any- 
thing which a too reverential regard for the 
past might invest with distinction. In like 
manner the Society observing vo times or 
seasons as of any value in themselves ; com- 
memorating no occasions as special festivals; 
keeping no jubilees or centenary or bi-cen- 
tenary celebrations, have shown themselves 
content with the regular unvaried periodic 
round of monthly and quarterly gatherings, 
culminating to the general annual one in 
London at Whitsuntide. 

There is, however, one occasion of periodi- 
cal recurrence, when the surrounding circum- 
stances impart to it somewhat of the charac- 
ter of a memorial festival. 

Once a year it has been the practice now 
for some length of time past to hold a meet- 
ing at Jordans. 

Here, as is so well known, are the graves 
of several of the Penington family, that of 
Thomas Ellwood, also William Penn, both 
his wives, and some of his children. Hither, 
with that attraction which ever leads us to- 
ward the spot where the departed great are 
known to rest, pilgrimages have often been 

made, especially as in this rural ground the 
turf has been permitted to “ heave in many 
a mouldering heap” over our great fore- 
fathers’ dust, irstead of merging the surface 
into one level uniformity according to the 
practice of our London grounds, where Bur- 
rough, Howgill, Whitehead and Fox were 
aid. 

Other circumstances combine to render the 
occasion one of interest. It occurs in the 
early summer when the leaf is in its prime, 
and the toil and worry during the Whitsun- 
tide assembly that has just passed prepare 


the eye to enjoy the green of the country, and 
appreciate the soft rural beauty of the Buck- 
inghamshire lanes. There is all the exhilar- 
ation of a day’s holiday,—the early start, the 
run down to Uxbridge on the Great West- 
ern, the ride some eight miles west from there 
in a hired conveyance, or, perchance, the 
slower, yet pleasanter tramp, on foot. 

The meeting premises of Jordans are be- 
yond the limits of the London and Middle- 
sex Quarterly Meeting boundary, and be- 
longed, until the last few years, to Leighton 
and Upperside Monthly Meeting. They have 
for an extended period been closed as a meet- 
ing for worship, and not until a comparative- 
ly recent date has any use been made of 
them. But some fifteen years or so ago the 
Quarterly Meeting arranged to hold one of 
its Monthly Meetings there, and selected that 
of the Sixth month as a time appropriate for 
a gathering in so rural a spot, and likely to 
attract the company of travelling ministers 
that had been up in London during the 
Yearly Meeting. Out of these arrangements 
has become developed that which is now 
looked forward to as an annual festival ; and, 
although the Quarterly Meeting has itself 
been since changed, the altered meeting, so 
far from making any difference in the assem- 
bly at Jordans, has agreed for its yearly con- 
tinuance. 

Should the day be fine, the visitor cannot 
fail to enjoy the walk or drive through the 
Buckinghamshire lanes, by which the retired 
spot is alone to be reached; he will feel a 
thrill of classic interest as he passes the 
Grove at Chalfont St. Peters, once the resi- 
dence of the Peningtons, and made so famil- 
iar to the readers of Thomas Ellwood’s graph- 
ic story; he will pause, and, perchance, enter 
the humble dwelling in Chalfont St. Giles, 
inseparably associated with the illustrious 
Milton as his rural retreat when the Great 
Plague made London dangerous; and as he 
nears the shady dingle where the Penns and 
the Peningtons met to worship and now lie 
at rest, he will find scenes of the present day 
strangely intermingled with his reveries of 
the past. 

Various roads converge near that seeming- 
ly retired spot, and each one is alive with 
vehicles, all very different, yet evidently bent 
towards one object ; there is the ancient one- 
horse chay, the large modern waggonette, 
horsemen turn in their saddles to exchange 
greetings, hired conveyances, carriages with 
post horses, and nice private equipages, all 
intermingle to form a medley throng ; some 
of which have come from twenty to thirty or 
more miles of dusty travel “to join the ren- 
dezvous.” 

Look into the long stable at the back of 
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the meeting-house, there is not a vacant place 
in that close-set row of steaming horses ; the 
dingle at the back is crowded with all sorts 
of traps, but more continually arrive, yet no 
need to fear for want of accommodation. 
There are farm-houses near (though not 
seen), and their barns are set open for the 
day ; and, come who will, all horses seem, in 
some way or other, to be cared for. 

# What greetings under the trees, how pleas- 
ant the stroll in the neatly-kept graveyard, 
hew smilingly the living stand around and 
above the dead!—there seems an absence both 
of levity and gloom—the flowers, the trees, 
and the sweet scented summer air are grate- 
ful, and the memories of the departed bring 
the line of the old poet to remembrance, how 
“the actions of the just smeil sweet and blos- 
som in the dust.” 

Instinctively, at about eleven, there is a 
drawing towards the open doors of the meet- 
ing-house, and, without strike of clock or bell, 
there is little want of punctuality in all be- 
coming seated, though it often taxes the ac- 
commodation to the utmost to find room, not 
only for the Friends but the neighbors, who 
yet like to come to this gathering. The 
meeting-house (itself a fair-sized apartment) 
is soon filled ; then the women’s room upstairs 
is thrown in by putting down the shutters; 
then the parlor of the cottage, by taking down 
some framing, and svon (often to overflowing 
at the doors) all parts are full. 

Excellent service now generally follows 
from our gifted ministers present, or some 
one or more from America or elsewhere, 
when the reverential attention of the strangers 
is very observable, and few who have attend- 
ed on these occasions but can own to deep 
impressions received in listening to sermons at 
these “ sepulchres of the fathers.” 


A meeting for business succeeds that for 
worship; at the close of which, a curious 
transformation takes place, and refreshment 
of all kinds for the body succeeds the instruc- 
tion for the soul. Nothing can surpass the 
simple hospitality now shown ; the impromptu 
tables in the meeting-house are well-filled 
with cold viands, and, should the day be fine, 
are set in the open air; all friends are made 
welcome, the pedestrian is asked freely to 
share the substantial things the carriages 
have brought; and when the visitors have 
done, the numerous fly-men, coachmen, and 
servants sit down and also make their ample 
meal. The Friends of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing are particularly attentive and kind to 
others not of their meeting; it is only to be 
feared that as these gatherings grow year by 
year more popular, the numbers attending 
may oveapass those limits which even the 


kindest attentions wi!l be too far trespassed 
on to reach. 

The long summer day leaves ample time 
after the repast is over to fill up the interval 
between its close and the start for the re- 
turn, by a walk in the beautiful woodlands 
around, wherein the rare orchis or fern is 
sure to reward the intelligent seeker, and the 
general features both of scenery and society 
inspirit even the casual stroller. Some go 
off on longer walks, extending even as far as 
Hunger Hill, once the residence of Thomas 
Ellwood. By and by all again draw to the 
little estate and take a last look at the scene, 
over a quiet cup of tea. They stroll up and 
down the burial-ground, skirted on two sides 
by the road, and screened from it by lines of 
trees. At one end is the walled-in tomb of 
the Vanderwalls, lying apart as wishing to 
have some more permanent memorial than a 
mound ; then lower down, about central and 
opposite the red-brick meeting house, occur 
row by row the honored graves now lately 
distinguished by small stones, that give in- 
formation as to name and date of the dead 
ones below, at the expense of some intrusion 
upon the past so modern an addition could 
not but involve. Yet they do not seem to 
check the enthusiasm and save the trouble of 
asking questions. None seem to cherish the 
spot more than the Americans; every blade 
of grass is searched over to find some dis- 
tinctive memorial from William Penn’s grave. 
A cowslip root, if found, is an especial treas- 
ure, and some will be content to put in their 
pocket books leaves from the hawthorn hedge 
that blossoms hard-by, welcoming even these 
as memorials of the place. 

Gradually all disperse, and the Londoner, 
as he turns again towards the Great Babel, 
feels that, in going beyond his borders as an 
uninvited yet gladly-welcomed guest, he has 
had both body and soul refreshed by this 
visit to the annual assembly around the graves 
at Jordans.—The London Friends’ Mectings. 








TEMPER. 


Temper in a man answers to temper in edge 
tools. A man destitute of that heaven-born 
principle would be as insufficient in the hand- 
to-hand difficulties that must be encountered 
as a rock-drill without the correct temper. 
An axe may be made of the choicest quality 
of steel, ground to an edge, and polished so 
beautifully that a chopper can see the color 
of his eyes in the polished surface. Let him 
sink such a tool into astick of green basswood 
up to the eye, and the bright edge will seem 
adequate toany requirement; but strike a hem- 
lock knot, and the beautiful edge writhes and 
turns this way and that way, intoa double and 
twisted corrugation. Ah! the correct temper 
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is lacking. But thrust the burnished steel 
into the fire and give the edge a proper tem- 
per, and it will walk straight through the 
goarly oak and knotty hemlock, as a warm 

nife will pass through a roll of frozen butter. 
But the instrument is the same in both in- 
stances. Nothing of an appreciable nature 
has been added to or taken from the steel. 
So it is with a man or woman. Correct tem- 
e gives efficiency to every word and action. 
Vere it not for the uniform temper of an en- 
gineer, the Hoosac Mountains could never be 
tunnelled, nor could the Niagara ever have 
been bridged. A boy without “ grit,” with- 
out “spunk,” destitute of temper, might grow 
up into a feminine imbecile, capable of feed- 
ing the chickens, and always requiring a guar- 
dian or superintendent. 

No man or woman, boy or girl, ever in- 
herited too much temper or grit. The great 
trouble has always been the controlling of it. 
A noble horse that has not sufficient temper 
to tear his harness and rend every rein, mak- 
ing kindling-wood of the vehicle he is draw- 
ing, when things about him became unstrung 
and out of gear, would be an animal of little 
value. A horse never possessed too much fire 
and temper. Wherever there is difficulty it 
may be attributed to a lack of control of that 
temper by means of a correct education. So 
with children and so with adults. In every 
noble nature, whether animal or human, the 
all-wise Creator has implanted this wonder- 
ful power of resistance, thus rendering each 
possessor of it efficient enabling him to bat- 
tle successfully with the asperities and obsta- 
cles of life. A young man or boy, in these 
perverse days of seduction, intrigue and cor- 
ruption, needs the grit of emery, and the un- 
flinching firmness of the diamond, to enable 
him to meet with unruffled temper the per- 
suasive incentives to dishonesty, crime, and 
popular corruption. The temper must be 
controlled and educated in childhood, in boy- 
hood, through the critical period of youth, 
up through the years of riper manhood, and 
down to hoary age. Temper, firmness, deci- 
sion, pluck, grit, or spunk, by whatever eu- 
phonic appellation we may be pleased to name 
the quality, is one of the most praiseworthy 
qualities of a noble manhood. Without such 
@ granitic foundation, the entire superstruc- 
ture of character will resemble the soft and 
yielding edge of the tool destitute of temper. 
Without this persistent quality everything 
would be unreliable, and as unstable as water 
on an inclined surface. But this faculty must 
be controlled.— Technologist. 


To Love the highest goodness and truth 
we can conceive of, is to love God.—Dean 
Stanley. 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER, 
Santee Acgncy, Nes., 10th mo. 31, 1870. 

. . . In my last I promised to give you an 
account of “Issue Day.” The Indians as- 
semble on these occasions in front of our 
house, and as the tribe is divided into bands 
under six chiefs, the women, as the burden- 
bearers, sit on the ground in six circles, and 
the head men, having received the portion of 
flour designed for each band, distribute it to 
their respective followers. This being done, 
the women load up and start down the road 
a short distance to a large platform scale, 
where the same performance is gone through 
with in regard to the meat. This is more repug- 
nant to our ideas of civilization. The cattle 
are brought up from the prairies by the con- 
tractors, and are shot down ; then the Indians 
skin them and get them ready for weighing, 
the women, in the meantime, sitting round 
their fires waiting the result, and strengthen- 
ing their patience by toasting little tit bits, 
such as entrails, &c., of which they deprived 
the host of hungry curs, that growled and 
snarled on every hand. The meat, when pre- 
pared, was handed to the head man, who laid 
it on the ground in the centre of each band, 
and with axe and knife divided each quarter 
into as many portions as there were families. 
By this time it gets pretty well coated with 
dust, but this does not appear to make much 
difference, as they gather up their portions 
and walk off just as well satisfied as some, 
more fastidious, would be with nicer morsels. 

It is astonishing what weight these women 
carry. I haveseen them with a wheelbarrow- 
load of wood on their backs. This they carry 
by means of a thong of raw hide, eight or ten 
feet long, the middle of it being a broad band. 
They fasten this string at each end of their 
load, thus forming a loop which-they slip over 
their heads, allowing the broad band to rest 
against their foreheads. 

To-day we received information that Spotted 
Tail and some of his tribe belonging to the 
Brule Sioux had arrived on a visit to their 
now more peaceful relatives, and were the 
guests of our principal chief. Our agent con- 
cluded to call on them, to give them a wel- 
come, and at the same time to encourage them 
in well-doing. The hour of noon was fixed 
for the visit, when our agent and his male 
assistants went down to make the call, but 
found them engaged in private conversation 
in the cabin, and as our own chiefs and head men 
had not arrived, our interview was postponed 
for two hours. This also allowed time for 
them to partake of refreshments. The prepa- 
rations for dinner, so far as we observed them, 
were somewhat on this wise. A large fire was 
made in front of the cabin, and over it were 
swung nine large army kettles and a forty 
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gallon cauldron. The meat was stewed in 
the kettles, and when done sufficiently, which 
was ascertained by thrusting from time to 
time sharpened sticks into it, it was trans- 
ferred to the cauldron. When the time ar- 
rived for our interview, we were invited into 
the cabin, and took the seats prepared for us 
at the head of the room, between two bed- 
steads, on which sat our chiefs and head men, 
while on the floor to our right sat the Brules, 
and on the left, such of our tribe as could get 
into the room, forming a circle, in which, in 
front of their guests, was placed a pile of pres- 
ents, consisting of dry goods of various kinds, 
part of their recent annuities, which our chiefs 
designed for their benefit. 

After the Brules had lighted their pipes, 
and passed them from one to the other, each 
in turn taking a puff, our agent made such 
observations, through the interpreter, as he 
thought were best calculated to encourage 
them in the right way. These remarks were 
briefly responded to by Iron Elk of our tribe, 
explanatory of who we were, &c. The inter- 
view closed by hand shaking, and we with- 
drew. They afterwards came up to the agen- 
cy and partook of some refreshments, and we 
distributed among them some provisions for 
their return journey. They left in apparent 
good spirits, the women carrying the flour 
upon their backs, and the men the meat on a 
~- swung between two of them. Spotted 

ail alone stood on his dignity, and went 
away empty. They were a fine specimen of 
the uncultivated Indian, and with the excep- 
tion of Spotted Tail, who, I suppose, is in 
mourning for his wife, were decorated with a 

rofusion of ornaments, and huge rings, not 
ess than three inches in diameter, in their 
ears. Several had caps made of fox skin, 
while others had their hair parted smooth 
like women, with the seam painted or stained 
red. Attached to the crown of the head was 
the wing of a hawk, or some other decoration. 
Although the Indians, our visitors, were not 
very demonstrative, I have no doubt this lit- 
tle visit will be productive of good. 


We insert the following as an interesting 
fact in the English Church, showing the in- 
crease of liberal sentiment.—Ebs. 


THE CREED QUESTION IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 


The English National Church is having its 
controversy about creeds. In consequence of 
the increasing disuse on the part of many of 
the English clergy of the Confession of Faith, 
and especially of the damnatory clause at- 
tached to the Athanasian Creed, a Ritual 

mmission was appointed to consider this 


matter. After a full deliberation the commis- 
sioners thought they would escape the diffi- 
culty by appending a rubric explanatory of 
the sense in which “ the condemnations in this 
Confession of Faith” are understood. Other 
explanations or alterations were also pro- 
posed. The report thus agreed upon by the 
commission has given rise to scores of protests 
from various members of the Anglican Church, 
including high ecclesiastic dignitaries. These 
have an historical value because they clearly 
show the opinions of many of the most intelli- 
gent and devout Anglicans. 

The protests are based on various grounds. 
The compulsory use of the Athanasian creed, 
with its damnatory clauses, is wrong in itself 
because at the outset it is not what it purports 
tobe. Athanasius was not itsauthor. It was 
written at a time when all men firmly be- 
lieved that erroneous doctrine would be pun- 
ished with everlasting perdition. Dean Stan- 
ley in his protest not only objects because the 
creed is now known to be the work of an un- 
known author, not earlier than the fifth cen- 
tury, perhaps as late as the eighth, but also 
“ because its expasition of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is couched in language extremely dif- 
ficult to be understood by a general congre- 
gation, in parts absolutely certain to be un- 
derstood in a sense different from what was 
intended by the original words; as for exam- 
ple, ‘ person,’ ‘substance,’ and ‘ incomprehen- 
sible.’ ” 

Mr. Charles Buxton uses still more em- 
hatic language in his protest. He objects 
ecause— 

The assertions it makes as to the nature of 
the Supreme Being are nowhere to be found 
stated in such terms in Holy Writ; but they 
are the deductions drawn from Scripture by 
the theologians of the period in which it was 
written. Now I cannot think that a Chris- 
tian Creed ought to consist of inferences (how- 
ever logical) drawn from Scripture, but only 
(like the Apostle’s Creed) of the very state- 
ment of Scripture itself, given in its own 
words. 

Its declaration, that those who do not ac- 
cept its statement of the Christian faith with- 
out doubt will perish everlastingly, is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be false, and nothing 
can be less fitting than to invite the people to 
make a solemn asseveration of that which it 
is not even wished that they should believe. 

It commits the Church of England to the 
doctrine, long since exploded, that error is a 
crime punishable with horrible torments. 

Professor Payne Smith is no less explicit. 
He objects— 

1. Because the recitation of a creed so in 
tolerant is contrary to the right spirit of pub- 
lic worship, as being destructive of that calm 
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and reverent frame of mind in which men mer, except a slight shower this week, and 
ought to approach God. The anathema ap-| with high winds and very lightsoil, we are often 


pended to the Nicene Creed is, by the general | 
consent of the Church never recited at public 
worship. 

2. Because the anathemas of the Athanasian 
Creed are not warranted by Holy Writ, ex- 
clude apparently the whole Eastern Church | 
from the possibility of salvation, and require 
men to believe, under pain of perishing ever- 
lastingly, not merely the plain statements of 
Holy Scripture, but decuctions gathered from 
it by human reasoning. 

_3. Because the recitation of this creed is a 
violation of Church principles, and condemned 
in the severest terms by the highest ecclesias- 
tical authority. ‘ 

Moreover, it is urged that the explana- 
tory note of the commission is without au- 
thority, and that it fails to satisfy the con- 
sciences of those who object to the creed and 
its damnatory clause. 

This controversy now going on in the An- 
glican Church proves that the tightest and 
strongest creed will not permanently bind 
men’s minds—even though they are members 
of one of the most conservative branches of 
the Universal Church. No intelligent and 
large-minded Christian of any sect now be- 
lieves.that an honest error on theological doc- 
trines will doom one to eternal damnation, 
and ministers in the English Church who 
value their intellectual integrity have refused 
for some time to read this creed. Ample evi- 
dence of this was given before the commission, 
and various petitions were addressed to its 
President, begging relief on this point. 

There can be but one result in the end. 
The old rubbish will be swept away. The 
creed of the fifth or tenth century will not ex- 
press the convictions of the best Christian 
scholarship of the nineteenth. The foremost 
men in the English Church are fully aware of 
this, and notwithstanding the tenacity with 
which a large class cling to the traditionary 
creed the change will come. Ideas are stern 
logicians, and with remorseless rigor reason to 


— legitimate conclusions.— Christian Reg- 
wtler, 


Gg Terafoysy 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I left home for the purpose of purchasing 
supplies of sugar and coffee for our Indians. 
The drought of the past season having cut off 
their crops, the department has authorized the | 
issue of rations of the above in lieu thereof. | 
There has been no rain here since last sum- 


2 


annoyed with clouds of dust. This circum- 
stance has doubtless much to do with the fre- 
quent changes made in the courses of our 
rivers here—the wind throwing up great bar- 
riers of sand along the shore and shallow 
parts. 

I mentioned in my letter to brother J.a 
visit from Spotted Tail and some of his head 
men to our tribe. Thou hast probably seen 
the account. The fruit of the visit was mani- 
fested much sooner than I expected. Our 
chiefs called on the agent the next day, and 
told him that Spotted Tail was highly gratified 
with his visit, and had said that after seein 
the working of things in our agency, he coul 
much better understand what the Government 


| proposed to do, than he could by what he was 


told at Washington. He also said he intend- 
ed to preserve peace, and although the Paw- 
nees had killed some of his people, he would 
not go to war on that account. 

I think we have a more difficult task before 
us than some of the other agencies, because 
our Indians have been taught by the mission- 
aries in their native tongue, and as those In- 
dians who can speak English can rarely be 
prevailed upon to do so, it seems to me very 
necessary that we learn their language. I 
have no faith that an interpreter who does not 
himself understand the principles of Friends, 
could explain them to others. I felt this the 
other day in our interview with the wild In- 
dians, and ardently wished for ability to de- 
clare the Truth to them “ in their own tongue.” 


Hast thou forgotten that thou hast again 
and again passed through seasons of deep 
proving and great stripping, and that thou 
hast been raised therefrom, and seen that it 
was preparatory to the mounting on the 
King’s horse? But methinks thou art ready 
to say true this has been my experience, but 
I am now so poor, so destitute, I feel as though 
I had no good about me, and I am ready to 
fear I shall never again find where my be- 
loved causeth His flock to rest at noon. 
Now, my dear child, if any thing like this be 
permitted to be thy present state, be assured, 
as patience is abode in, this will work for thee 
a furtherance in the Truth, and thou shalt 
again be led forth by the side of still waters, 
and know a partaking of green pastures. I 
write not to thee as one having attained, but 
as one desirous of attaining, that state of 
learning in all things to be content, whether 
to be abased or abound, and in all things to 
give Him the glory who careth for the spar- 
rows. From what thou hast known, thou 
will not be surprised if I tell thee that I 
have many times passed through seasons of 
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such total privation, that the only evidence 
left of any degree of goodness, was that when 
I looked toward those in whom I had wit- 
nessed the pure source of divine love to dwell. 
I felt that I still loved them, and in these sea- 
sons I remembered the emphatic declaration, 
that “we know we had passed from death 
unto life because we loved the brethren.” 
And, my precious friend, I have never found 
in seasons like this, a better state for me than 
to endeavor to get into a quiet passiveness as 
free from anxiety as possible, mix with my 
friends with as much cheerfulness as circum- 
stances would permit, keeping hope as an an- 
chor, trusting in the many precious declara- 
tions to this state of poverty, and in an espe- 
cial manner in that greatest of all sermons 
from the mount. 

Indeed, I hardly know a safer state for any 
of us than that of being cheerfully willing to 
be good and obedient without anxiety—that 
in which we can truly say, Thou knowest, O 
Lord, I am willing to obey thee in all things, 
in every clearly manifested duty. Ifin aught 
we find we have missed it, we shall also find, 
as our motives have been sincere, there will 
be forgiveness with our heavenly Father with 
reasonable correction ; and as we can appeal 
to Him in sincerity, He will, as a good pa- 
rent, cheer us with the lifting up of His coun- 
tenance. Who among us does not know that 
vessels that have been filled with the best of 
wine, when it is drawn off, need before they 
are fit to be filled again, not only the dregs 
removed, but a good rinsing—and my fer- 
vent desire is that all the vessels the Master 
may see fit to use as vessels for the pure wine 
of the kingdom, may be willing to be thor- 
oughly rinsed. It is no new thing, my dear, 
that those who have done their Master’s will 
in one service, should pass through this state 
preparatory to another. 
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Note.—Several times we have appealed to 
delinquent subscribers to pay their arrears; 
but as quite a number have not responded 
thereto, we notify such, that unless prompt 
payment is made or a satisfactory excuse 
rendered, the paper will be discontinued to 
such, at the end of the present month. 


Tae New VoLume commences 3d mo. 4th, 
1871. Terms :—To all subscribers receiving 
the Friends’ Intelligencer through the Post 
Office, $2.50, if paid in advance or by the 
21st of Fifth month. No clubs. Any Friend 
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sending us the names of ten subscribers and 
twenty-five dollars, will be entitled to a copy 
free. The Agent would add: Let all the names 
and the remittance come at one and the same 
time. : 

In order to meet the expense of delivery, 
our Philadelphia subscribers will be charged 
$3.00 as heretofore. 


FamILty AND NEIGHBORHOOD MEETINGS. 
—We willingly publish the communication of 
a correspondent on this subject. The en- 
couragement therein given to those remote 
from the established meetings of Friends, to 
sit down in theif own families at stated 
seasons in quietness, may be the means of 
turning the scale in minds balanced between 
a gentle prompting of duty and the fear of 
making an unwarrantable profession. Yet if 
we analyze it, the action is a very simple one. 
It implies dependence, humility, and a willing- 
ness to receive instruction. While we may 
hesitate to come before the Most High with 
the pre-arranged prayer or the hymn of 
thanksgiving or confession, we surely may, 
without risk of being reproved, assume the 
attitude of “ silent waiting,” especially if we 
possess our souls in patience when the evi- 
dence we desire is not always granted. To 
children this practice is peculiarly salutary. 
Nor is the solemnity conveyed to their minds 
by the silence and the serious countenances of 
their older friends at ‘all lessened, perhaps 
it is rather increased when the occasion is a 
private or family gathering. 

We entirely agree with our correspondent 
in regard to the non-introduction of reading 
of any kind on the occasions referred to. To 
meet together for profitable reading and so- 
cial converse, is good, and we would encour- 
age all in this rational mode of spending a 
portion of time. But the benefit to be thus 
derived is that of enriching our minds. with 
the thoughts of other men, and rendering 
that knowledge available by comparison of 
thought and sentiment with those around us. 
But to “commune with our own hearts and 
be still” has a higher object ; and though this 
may be attained in the “ closet,” yet when as- 
sembled with others we more fully realize our 
mutual dependence,—that one is our Father 
and we all brethren. We earnestly desire 
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therefore, that our simple mode of worship | time there will be submitted for approval the follow- 
. : ing supplement to the act of incorporation : 
may be preserved without admixture, that Section I. The Board of Managers shall consist of 
even when it degenerates into a mere form it | thirty-two managers, who shall choose a Presi- 
: . : dent and Secretary from their own number, and 
1 
may ll remind us that it — meant de- said officers shall affix the corporate seal, and attest 
pendence, humility, and a willingness to receive | all documents as may be directed by the Board of 
instruction. Managers. 
= Section II. That the capital stock of said corpora- 
, tion may he increased so as to amount in the whole 
Tae F pouring War.—In another part of | to ave hundred thousand dollars, and the said mana- 
our paper will be found an extract from a lec- | gers may borrow mouey on bonds to be secured by 
* : mortgage on the real estate of the corporation to 
tare by Charles Sumner delivered in Boston trustees for the bondholders, to an amount not ex- 
on the 26th of last month, on what he terms a ceeding one hundred thousand dollars. 
“ Duel between France and Prussia, with its Section Ill. That women, single or married, may 


eg? : . be members of said corporation and managers 
lesson to civilization.” As a historical record | thereof. om . 


as well as for its moral teaching, this address aon a will be _— for eight —_ for 
: ‘ e term of four years, four managers for the term 
is worth preserving. We cannot afford the | of three years, fuur managers for the term of two 


space to give it entire, but have selected co- | years, and four managers, two clerks and a trea- 
pious extracts which will appear in several |*"” ee "Galea M. Bippug, Clerk. 
consecutive numbers. But little allusion has 


been made in our columns to the fear i TES SESTAR. 
hich fi he basi . arfal strife The General Meeting of the Indian Committee of 
which forms the basis of this lecture, not from | phijadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held in the 


indifference, but from the impression that our | Monthly co — - — — on pape te: | 

‘ ‘ ° afternoon. Twe mont th, 1870, at 3 o’clock. 
readers would receive the intelligence trans- (The representative Committee meets in the morn- 
mitted by cable through the daily press, and | ing of same day.) 


that individual reflections upon the terrible 2 Jacos M. Exis, Clerk. 


.—~<46-o—————— 
sacrifice of human life, and the concomitant| A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 

i ° ciation will be held in the Monthly Meeting room of 
hearers of the conflict, might be more im- Friends’ Meeting-house, at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
pressive than any comments we could make, | on Seventh-day evening, the 3d inst., at 7} o’clock, 


deeply as our feelings have been affected by a 
them. The recent trouble in our own land, MARRIED. 


and the present war in Europe, both develop| pRooKE—LEGGETT.—On the 24th inst., at Nor- 
most conspicuously the inconsistency of civil- | wood, Sandy Spring, Md., according to the order of 
ized ry ton in tho heals the Society of Friends, Walter H. Brooke to Caro- 
ized communities engaging in the barbarous | jing H., daughter of the late Thomas Leggett, of 


custom of settling differences by armed force | Flushing, N. re seitcieicsialneaiiiae he 
i * 4s WILDMAN— t¢8.—On the inst., a 

_ marta: — The Christian method of the residence of the bride’s mother, under the care 

arbitration in cases of disagreement, we are | of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends, Eliwood Wild- 
glad to find, is being favorably entertained, | ™*" and Mary Ann Burgess, all of Bucks Co., Pa. 

as instanced in the meetings of the “ Work- DIED. 

ing Men” in England and on the continent.| EVES.—On the 12th of Eleventh month, 1870, 

We believe this humane and wise policy is rey pe ae can eae — 

° ° ‘ eorge an argar is 
also growing in favor in our own country. her pod 8 ont member of Fishing Creek Month- 
a ly Meeting, held at Millville, Columbia ~s 7 

HUNT.—At his residence, Rancocas, N. J., on 

Gite é teen a ce the 4th of Tenth month, 1870, John Hunt, in the 

asia Metfora’ N35 3 PM 79th year of his age; a member, and for more 

Per “ lMenee. ‘10 A.M than 25 years a Minister of Rancocas Monthly Meet- 

‘ates : a iV a — ing. Several weeks prior to his death, he remarked : 

Washis ne ‘A a A M ‘*T feel the evidence of dissolution near, but I am 

Y a eg: a 10 A M. P not afraid to die.”? Though prostrated by illness, 

18 Boh, nihil Pp - 7 M. he continued to enumerate the many favors he had 

25. Ridve. v : WA M -— received from his Hearenly Father, who in mercy 

* Rack Crock. 83 PL had followed him all his life long, even when, like 

= ack Creek, 3} P.M. the prodigal son, he was an ‘‘ alien from the com- 

monwealth of Israel.” ‘‘ But the judgment of God 

Tax Sevexta Aynvat Meet Ne of the stockholders | followed me, and His tender love restored me to Di- 

of Swarthmore College will be held at Race street | vine favor; and a testimony was also given me to 

meeting-house, Philadelphia, at 3 o’clock P.M., on | bear tothe loving: kindness of ‘Israel’s unslumbering 

Third-day, the 6th of Twelfth month, 1870, at whieh | Shepherd.’ This enables me, and will others, to 
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sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb, saying. Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of Saints.”’ From this 
period to the close, his mind remained calm and 
peaceful, and the spirit left its frail tenement with- 
out a struggle. His remains were interred at Darby, 
Pa., on the 7th, after a solemn meeting, in which 
impressive testimonies were borne. 

POTTS.—On First-day, the 20th inst., Ann Potts, 
in her 73d year ; a member and minister belonging 
to Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

GOODWIN.—At Salem, N. J., on the 4th of 
Eleventh ‘month, 1870, Sarah Leeds, wife of Morris 
Goodwin, in the 79th year of her age; a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting. 



































direct course. They had gone apparently 
straight through. He had no doubt the po- 
tato before referred to was a similar case. A 
potato stolon had penetrated another potato, 
and instead of going through as the grass 
spears had done, terminated in the centre and 
formed the new potato there. 

It was worthy of thought, whether so much 
attention had been given to this direct force 
in plants as the subject deserved. 

It was well known that a mushroom would 
lift a paving stone many times its own weight, 
rather than turn over and grow sideways, 
which it would appear so much easier for it 
to do; and tree roots growing against walls, 
would throw immensely strong ones over, 
though one would think the pressure against 
the softer soil would give room for their de- 
velopment, without the necessity of expending 
so much force against the wall. 








VEGETABLE PHENOMENON. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The accompanying remarks were made by 
my friend Thomas Meehan, at a recent meet- 
ing of the “ Academy of Natural Sciences.” 

Thinking they might be of interest to some 
readers of the Intelligencer, I have copied 
them from the Academy's minutes, and hope 
room will be found for their insertion. 


Respectfully, 8. R. R. 
Philada., 11th mo. 18, 1870. 


Thomas Meehan referred to a potato, pre- 
sented to the Academy some months ago by 
Mr. Henszey, a member, which had the ap- 
pearance of one potato growing out of the 
centre of another. The opinion of all who 
saw it was that it was really a case of this 
kind. It had been handed to him by one of 
the Curators, and on dissection, though no 
exact place of origin could be traced, there 
seemed nothing to indicate any other theory 
of origin than that one potato had really 
grown out of the centre of the other. But 
there were serious physiological reasons in 
the way of such a theory. A potato tuber is 
really but a thickened axis, in which the 
greater part of the interior structure would 
be incapable of developing a bud which would 
produce a tuber such as this one had done. 

The origin of a new tuber from an old one 
would be nearer the old one’s surface. 

T. M. had been looking for some further 
explanatory facts, and believed he had them 
here this evening, in the potato tubers he now 
handed to the members. They were about 
the size of hen eggs, and were pierced in every 
direction by stolons of the common conch 
grass, Triticum repens. They had gone com- 
pletely through as if they were so much wire, 
and in one instance two tubers had become 
strung together by the same stolon, as if they 
were two beads on a string. One would sup- 
pose that the apex of the stolon, when it came 
in contact with the hard surface of the tuber, 
would turn aside and rather follow the softer 
line of the earth; but there was no appear- 
ance of any inclination to depart from their 





LECTURE BY CHARLES SUMNER, 
BEFORE THE BOSTON LYCEUM. 


I am to speak of the duel between 
France and Prussia, with its lesson to 
civilization. In calling the terrible war 
now waging a duel, I might content myself 
with classical authority, duellum being a 
well-known Latin word for war. The histor- 
ian Livy makes a Roman declare that affairs 
are to be settled “ by a pure and pious duel.” 

* * * But no classical authority is 
needed for this designation. War, as con- 
ducted under International Law, between two 
organized nations, is in all respects a duel, 
according to the just signification of this 
word, differing from that between two indi- 
viduals only in the number of the combatants. 
The variance is of proportion merely, each 
nation being an individual who appeals to 
the sword as Arbiter, and in each case the 
combat is subject to rules constituting a code 
by which the two parties are bound. For 
long years before civilizatior prevailed, the 
code governing the duel between individuals 
was as fixed and minute as that which gov- 
erns the larger duel between nations, and the 
duel itself was simply a mode of deciding 
questions between individuals. In presenting 
this comparison I expose myself to criticism 
only from those who have not considered 
this interesting subject in the light of history 
and of reason. The parallel is complete. 
Modern war is the duel of the Dark Ages 
magnified, amplified, extended, so as to em- 
brace nations; nor is it any less a duel, be- 
cause the combat is quickened and sustained 
by the energies of self-defence, or because, 
when a champion falls and lies on the ground, 
he is brutally treated. 

Throughout France, throughout Germany, 
the trumpet sounded, and everywhere the 
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people sprang to arms, as if the great horn of 
Orlando, after a sleep of ages, had sent forth 
once more its commanding summons. Nota 
town, not a village that the voice did not 
penetrate. Modern invention had supplied 
an ally beyond anything in fable. From all 
parts of France, from all parts of Germany, 
armed men leaped forward, leaving behind 
the charms of peace and the business of life. 
On each side the muster was mighty, armies 
counting by the hundred thousand. And 
now, before we witness the mutual slaughter, 
let us pause to consider the two parties, and 
the issue between them. 

France and Germany are most unlike, and 
yet the peers of each other, while among the 
nations they are unsurpassed in civilization, 
each prodigious in resources, splendid in gen- 
ius, and great in renown. No two nations 
are so nearly matched. By Germany now 
I mean not only the States constituting North 
Germany, but Wiirtemburg, Baden, and Ba- 
varia of South Germany, allies in the pres- 
ent war, all of which together make fifty- 
two millions of hectares, being the exact area 
of France. The population of each is not 
far from thirty-eight millions, and it would 
be difficult to say which is the larger. Look- 
ing at finances, Germany has the smaller 
revenue, but also the smaller debt, while her 
rulers, following the sentiment of the people, 
cultivate a wise economy, so that here again 
substantial equality is maintained with 
France. The armies of the two, embracing 
regular troops and those subject to call, can- 
not differ much in numbers, unless we set 
aside the authority of the Almanach de 
Gotha, which puts the military force of 
France somewhat vaguely at 1,350,000, 
while that of North Germany is only 977,262, 
to which must be added 60,000 for Bavaria, 
35,000 for Wurtemberg, and 43,000 for 
Baden, making a sum total of 1,115,262, of 
which more than 765,000 are disciplined 
troops. This, however, is chiefly on paper, 
where it is evident France is stronger than 
in reality. Her available force at the out- 
break of the war probably did not amount 
to more than 350,000 bayonets, while 
that of Germany was as much as dou- 
ble this number, owing to her superior sys- 
tem. In Prussia every man is obliged to 
serve, and, still further, every man is educa- 
ted. Discipline and edncation are two po- 
tent adjuncts. This is favorable to Germany. 
In the chassepet and needle-gun the two are 
equal. But France excels in a well-appointed 
Navy, having no less than fifty-five iron- 
clads and numereus other vessels of war, 
while Germany has not a single iron-clad and 
very few war-ships of any kind. Then again 
for long generations has existed another dis- 
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parity, to the great detriment of Germany. 
France has been a nation, while Germany 
was divided, and therefore weak. Strong in 
union, the latter now claims something more 
than that “dominion of the air” once ac- 
knowledged to be hers, while France had 
the land and England the sea. The do- 
minion of the land is at last contested, and 
we are saddened inexpressibly, that, from 
the elevation they have reached, these two 
peers of civilization can descend to practise 
the barbarism of war, and especially that 
the land of Descartes, Pascal, Voltaire, and 
Laplace must challenge to bloody duel the 
land of Luther, Leibnitz, Kant and Hum- 
boldt. 

Plainly between these two neighboring 
Powers there has been an unhappy antagon- 
ism, constant if not increasing, partly from 
the memory of other days, and partly be- 
cause France could not bear to witness that 
German unity which was a national right 
and duty. Often it has been said that war 
was inevitable. But it has come at last by 
surprise, and on a “question of form.” So 
it was called by Thiers; so it was recognized 
by Ollivier, when he complained of insensi- 
bility to a question of honor; and so also by 
the Duke de Grammont, when he referred it 
all toa telegram. This is not the first time 
in history that wars have been waged on 
trifles; but siace the Lord of Prauenstein 
challenged the Free City of Frankfort, be- 
cause a young lady of the city refused to 
dance with his uncle, nothing has passed 
more absurd than this challenge sent by 
France to Germany, because the King of 
Prussia refused to see the French Ambas- 
sador in a third visit on the same matter, 
and then let the refusal be reported by tele- 
graph. * * * * 

If the utter triviality of the pretext were 
left doubtful in the debate, if its towering 
absurdity were not plainly apparent, if its 
simple wickedness did not already stand be- 
fore us, we should find all these characteris- 
tics glaringly manifest in that unjust preten- 
sion which preceded the objection of form, 
on which France finally acted. A few words 
will make this plain. 

In a happy moment Spain rose against 
Queen Isabella, and amidst cries of “ Down 
with the Bourbons!” drove her from the 
throne which she dishonored. This was in 
September, 1868. Instead of constituting a 
Republic at once, in harmony with those 
popular rights which had been proclaimed, 
the half-hearted leaders proceeded to look 
about for a King, and from that time till 
now they have been in this quest, as if it 
were the Holy Grail, or happiness on earth. 
The Royal Family of Spain was declared in- 
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competent. Therefore a king must be found 
outside,—and so the quest was continued in 
other lands. One day the throne is offered 
to a prince of Portugal, then toa prince of 
Italy, but declined by each,—how wisely the 
future will show. At last, after a protracted 
pursuit of nearly two years, the venturesome 
soldier who is captain-general and prime 
minister, Marshal Prim, conceives the idea of 
offering it to a prince of Germany. His 
luckless victim is Prince Leopold Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen, a Catholic, thirty-five years 
of age, and colonel of the first regiment of 
the Prussian footguards, whose father, a 
mediatized German prince resides at Dussel- 
dorf. The prince had not the good sense to 
decline, but accepted. How this acceptance 
excited the French Cabinet, and became 
the beginning of the French pretext, I have 
already exposed ; and now I come to the pre- 
tension itself. 

By what title did France undertake to 
interfere with the choice of Spain? If the 
latter was so foolish as to seek a foreigner for 
King, making a German first among Span- 
iards, by what title did any other Power at- 
tempt to control its will? To state the ques- 
tion is to answer it. Beginning with an 
outrage on Spanish independence, which the 
Spain of an earlier day would have resented, 
the next outrage was on Germany, in assum- 
ing that an insignificant prince of that coun- 
try could not be permitted to accept the in- 
vitation, all of which, besides being of insuf- 
ferable insolence, was in that worst dynastic 
spirit which looks to princes rather than the 

ple. Plainly France was unjustifiable. 

hen I say it was none of her business, I 
give it the mildest condemnation. This was 
the first step in her monstrous blunder-crime. 

Its character as a pretext becomes pain- 
fully manifest, when we learn more of the 
famous Prince Leopold, thus invited by 
Spain and opposed by France. It is true 
that his family name is in part the same as 
that of the Prussian king. Each is Hohen- 
zollern; but he adds Sigmaringen to the 
name. The two are different branches of the 
same family; but you must ascend to the 
twelfth century, and count more than thirty 
degrees, before you come to a common an- 
eestor. And yet on this most distant and 
infinitesimal relationship the French preten- 
sion is founded. But audacity changes to 
the ridiculous, when it is known that the 
Prince is nearer in relationship to the French 
Emperor than to the Prussian King, and 
this by three different intermarriages, which 
do not go back to the twelfth century. Here 
is the case. His grandfather had for wife 
the daughter of Joachim Murat, King of 
Naples, and brother-in-law of the first Na- 


poleon; and his father had for wife the 
daughter of Stéphanie de Beauharnais, the 
adopted daughter of the first Napoleon ; so 
that Prince Leopold is by his father great- 
grandson of Murat, and by his mother he is 
grandson of Stéphanie de Beauharnais, 
adopted daughter of the first Napoleon, and 
aunt to the present Emperor; and to this 
may be added still another connection, by 
the marriage of his father’s sister with 
Joachim Napoleon, Marquis de _ Pepoli, 
grandson of Murat. It was natural that a 
— thus connected with the Imperial 

amily should be a welcome visitor to the 
Tuileries; and it is easy to believe that Mar- 
shal Prim, who offered him the throne, was 
encouraged to believe that the Emperor’s 
kinsman and guest would be favorably re- 
garded by France. And yet in the face of 
these things and the three several family 
ties, fresh and modern, binding him to France 
and the French Emperor, the pretension was 
set up that his occupation of the Spanish 
throne would put in peril the interests and 
the honor of France. 

In sending defiance to Prussia on this 
question, the French Cabinet selected their 
own ground. Evidently a war had been 
meditated, and the candidature of Prince 
Leopold from beginning to ex supplied a 
pretext. - * . ” 

Considering the age, and the present de- 
mands of civilization, such a war stands forth 
terrific in wrong, making the soul rise indig- 
nant against it. One reason avowed is brut- 
al; the other is frivolous; both are crimnal. 
If we look into the text of the manifesto and 
the speeches of the Cabinet, it is a war found- 
ed on a trifle, on a straw, on an egg-shell. 
Obviously these were pretexts orly. There- 
fore it is a war of pretexts, the real object be- 
ing humiliation and dismemberment of Ger- 
many, in the vain hope of exalting the French 
Empire, and perpetuating a bauble gimcraek 
crown on the head of a boy. By miiitary 
success and a peace dictated at Berlin, the 
Emperor trusted to find himself in such con- 
dition, that, on return to Paris, he could over- 
throw parliamentary government so far as 
it existed there, and re-establish personal gov- 
ernment, where all depended upon himself, 
—thus making triumph over Germany the 
means of another triumph over the French 
people. In other times there have been wars 
as criminal in origin, where trifle, straw or 
egg-shell, played its part, but they contrasted 
less with the surrounding civilization. To 
this list belong the frequent Dynastic Wars, 
prompted by the interest, the passion, or the 
whim of some one in the Family of Kings. 
Others have begun in recklessness kindred to 
that we now witness,—as when England en- 
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tered into war with Holland, and for reason 
did not hesitate to allege an offeusive picture 
in the Town Hall of Amsterdam. The Eng- 
land of Charles II. was hardly less sensitive 
than the France of Louis Napoleon, while in 
each was similar indifference to consequences. 
But France has precedents of her own. * * * 
The communicative and exuberant Saint-Si- 
mon tells us twice over how Louvois, Minis- 
ter of Louis XIV., being overruled by his 
master with regard to the dimensions of a 
window at Versailles, was filled with the idea 
that “on account of a few inches in a win- 
dow,” as he expressed it, all his services would 
be forgotten, and therefore, to save his place, 
excited a foreign war that would make him 
necessary to the king. The flames in the 
Palatinete, devouring the works of man, at- 
tested his continuing power. (Saint-Simon 
Mémoires, Tome VII., p. 49, XIII., p. 10.) 
The war became general, but, according to 
the chronicler, it ruined France at home and 
did not extend it abroad. The French Em- 
peror confidently expected to occupy the 
same historic region so often burnt and rav- 
aged by French arms, with that castle of 
Heidelberg which repeats the tale of blood, 
and, let me say, on no better reason than bis 
royal prececessor, stimulated by an unprin- 
cipled Minister, anxious for personal position. 
The parallel is continued in the curse which 
the Imperial arms have brought on France. 
How this war proceeded J need not recount. 
You have all read the record day by day, 
sorrowing for Humanity,—how, after a brief 
interval of preparation or hesitation, the two 
combatants first crossed swords at Saarbruck- 
en, within the German frontier, and the 
young Prince Imperial performed his part in 
picking up a bullet from the field, which the 
Emperor promptly reported by telegraph to 
the Empress,—how this little military success 
is all that was vouchsafed to the man who 
began the war,—how, on the 2d of August, 
fourteen days after the formal Declaration, 
the Germans first trod the soil of France,— 
how soon thereafter victory followed, first on 
the hillsides of Wissembourg and then of 
Woerth, shattering the army of MacMahon, 
to which the Empire was looking so confi- 
dently,—how another large army under Ba- 
zaine was driven within the strong fortress of 
Metz,—how all the fortresses, bristling with 
guns and frowning upon Germany, were 1n- 
vested,—how battle followed battle on vari- 
ous fields, where Death was the great con- 
queror—how, with help of modern art, war 
showed itself to be murder by machinery— 
how MacMahon, gathering together his scat- 
tered men and strengthening them with re- 
enforcements, attempted to relieve Bazaine— 
how at last, after long marches, his large 
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army found itself shut up at Sedan with a 
tempest of fire beating upon its huddled ranks, 
so that its only safety was capitulation—how 
with the capitulation of the arm 
submission of the Emperor himself, who gave 
his sword to the King of Prussia and became 
prisoner of war—and how on the reception of 
this news at Paris, Lonis Napoleon and his 
dynasty were divested of their powers, and 
the Empire was lost in the Republic. 
things you know. I need not dwell on them. 
Not to battles and'their fearful vicissitudes, 
where all is incarnadined with blood, must 
we look, but to the ideas which prevail—as 
for the measure of time we look, not to the 
pendulum in its oscillations, but to the clock 
in the tower, whose striking tells the hours. 
A great hour for Humanity sounded, when 
the Republic was proclaimed. And this I 
say, even should it fail again ; for every at- 
tempt contributes to the final triumph. 


was the 


These 


The war, from the pretext at its beginning 


to the capitulation at Sedan, has been a suc- 
cession of surprises, where the author of the 
pretext was a constant sufferer. 
wee * * FS 
had one surprise, at the sudden adoption of 
the pretext for war. 
known nothing but surprise. 
prise was the promptitude with which all the 
German States, outside of Austrian rule, ac- 
cepted the leadership of Prussia, and joined 
their forces to hers. 
ten, whether the hate of Hanover, the dread 
of Wurtemberg, the coolness of Bavaria, the 
opposition of Saxony, or the impatience of the 
Hanse Towns at lost importance. 


Nor is this 
Germany, perhaps, 


But the Empire has 
A fatal sur- 


Differences were forgot- 


Hanover 
would not rise; the other States and cities 
would not be detached. On the day after the 


reading of the War Manifesto at the French 
tribune, even before the Kings’s speech to the 


Northern Parliament, the Southern States be- 
German unity stood firm, and 
this was the supreme surprise for France with 
which the war began. On one day the Em- 
peror in his official journal declares his ob- 


ject to be the deliverance of Bavaria from 


Prussian oppression, and on the very next 

day the Crown Prince of Prussia, at the head 

of Bavarian troops, crushes an Imperial 

army. * * * * * * * 
(To becontinued.) 

Ir is not for me to fight the battle of doc- 
trines. I have lived to see the churches ren- 
—the Methodists, the Presbyterians (in which 
church I began my ministry) shattered and 
now reunited, and I said: “ All the days of 
my life I will work for heart piety, for unity 
of brother with brother, the unity of God’s 
people, and to inspire in literature true Chris- 
tian feeling.” There came over me a sense 
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of the loveliness of Christ. Everything whis- 
pered of Christ, the chief among ten thousand, 
the one altogether lovely. I prayed that my 
ministry among you might be for deepening 
the true spirit of Christian love, and for the 
restoration of Christ’s kingdom from shore to 
shore. I prayed for the universal fold that 
Christ is guiding and guarding, and will by 
and by save in the upper kingdom.—H. W. B. 





THE COMMON QUESTION. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Behind us at our evening meal 
The gray bird ate his fill, 

Swung downward by a single claw, 
And wiped his hookéd bill. 


He shook his wings and crimson tail, 
And set his head aslant, 

And, in his sharp, impatient way, 
Asked, ‘“‘ What does Char’ey want ?’’ 

** Fie, silly bird,’’ I answered, ‘‘ tuck 
Your head beneath your wing, 

And go to sleep ;’’—but o’er and o’er 
He asked the self-same thing. 

Then smiling to myself I said :— 
How like are men and birds! 

We all are saying what he says, 
In action or in words. 

The boy with whip and top and drum, 
The girl with hoop and doll, 

And men with lands and houses, ask 
The question of Poor Poll. 


However full, with something more 
We fain the bag would cram ; 

We sigh above our crowded nets 
For fish that never swam. 

No bounty of indulgent Heaven 
The vague desire can stay ; 

Self-love is still a Tartar will 
For grinding prayers alway. 

The dear God hears and pities all ; 
He knoweth all our wants; 

Aud what we blindly ask of Him 
His love withholds or grants. 

And so I sometimes think our prayers 
Might well be merged in one; 

And rest and perch and hearth and church 
Repeat, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 


————_.468 2 _—__—. 
THE VALUE OF A LITTLE. 


Do thy little, do it well; 

Do what right and reason tell; 
Do what wrong and sorrow claim ; 
Conquer sin, and cover shame. 


Do thy little, though it be 

Dreariness and drudgery ; 

They whom Christ apostles made, 
‘*Gathered fragments’? when He bade. 


Do thy little, never mind 

Though thy brethren be unkind ; 
Though the men who ought to smile, 
Mock and taunt thee for a while. 


Do thy little, never fear 

While thy Saviour standeth near ; 
Let the world its javelins throw, 
On thy way undaunted go. 
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Do thy little! God hath made 
Million leaves for forest shade ; 
Smallest stars their glory bring— 
God employeth everything. 


Do thy little, and when thou 
Feelest on thy pallid brow, 

Ere has fled the vital breath, 
Cold and damp the sweat of death, 


Then the little thou hast done, 
Little battles thou hast won, 

Little masteries achieved, 

Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little favors kindly done, 

Little toils thou didst not shun, 
Little graces meekly worn, 

Little slights with patience borne— 


These shall crown the pillowed head, 
Holy light upon thee shed ; 

These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 


— er — 


For the Children. 
AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES, 


“T do not wonder,” said I to Willy one 
day, in reply toa remark of his, “that you 
cannot understand how a crawling caterpil- 
lar, perhaps covered with hair, having six- 
teen legs, and living on green leaves, can 
ever change into a gay butterfly, with bright 
and beautiful wings, flying about among the 
flowers and living on honey. It is altogether 
a mystery—like so many other of the wise 
and good things God has done. But though 
it is so wonderful, yet we know it is true. I 
cannot explain it to you fully, any more than 
I can tell you how an acorn becomes an oak 
tree, or a tiny little egg, filled with white and 
yellow fluid, turns into a golden-crested 
wren. 

“ All I can tell you is this. When the 
caterpillar is full-grown, and his time for 
change is come, he leaves off eating, and be- 
comes very dull and sluggish. Sometimes 
he spins himself a little cocoon of silk, or 
silk and grains of earth; or creeps down into 
the earth; or makes for himself a warm, 
smooth nest on the bark of a tree; or hangs 
himself by a thread of silk to the back of a 
leaf or stem. There he remains perfectly 
quiet and still for a time, and gradually 
changes into a chrysalis, or pupa.* Little 
by little the wonderful change goes on inside 
the shining case; and the crawling, hungry 
caterpillar is slowly transformed into a 
bright, swift butterfly on golden wings. The 
change, in fact, begins in the caterpillar be- 
fore he turns into a pupa; and if the chrys- 
alis be opened only a few days after it is 
formed, you will find some trace of the legs, 
the wings, and the trunk of the future but- 





* Pupa, a Latin word, meaning a girl, a baby; 


add so a name given to the baby butterfly in its 
case or cradle. 
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terfly, all folded and packed away in the 
neatest fashion, but so as to be of no use to 
the chrysalis. 

“The time during which the butterfly or 
moth remains in the chrysalis varies very 
much in the different species. It may be a 
week or two, or as much as several months— 
depending partly on the time of the year 
when the butterfly is to appear, or on the cold 
or heat of the season. The skin of the pupa 
is very thin ; and when the butterfly is quite 
ready to come out, a very slight motion of its 
body and wings will crack that skin. The 
crack soon spreads, other cracks appear; 
next the head of the prisoner makes its way 
through, and presently its whole body is 
free. At first its wings seem short, and 
small, and wrinkled; but by degrees, in the 
light and the air, they spread to their full 
size, grow harder and straighter, and are fit 
for use. Then the happy golden butterfly 
opens and shuts its dainty wings in the 
light ; and drinking in new vigor from the 
sunny air, starts forth upon its new life of 
a oe here and there among 
the flowers, green leaves, and woods ; sipping 
honey and making love through its little 
holiday of six weeks with untiring zeal; and 
as unlike a crawling caterpillar as it can well 
be. 

“ And when its little season of pleasure is 
done, it will choose a proper place and a 
proper plant, and there lay a store of tiny 
eggs, out of which in due time will creep a 
brood of crawlipg, hungry caterpillars—each 
in due time to turn into the quiet chrysalis 
in its case of gold, or grey, or brown, or 
black ; and each as duly at last into a bright 
and nimble butterfly. And so, Willy, 
year after year the mystery goes on; and 
these strange, ugly, crawling caterpillars are 
changed into creatures who spend half their 
time in the air, whose wings are covered with 
feathers that shine with all the colors of the 
rainbow.” 

“ Feathers?” repeats Willy, as if in doubt 
whether he had heard aright; “I thought 
their wings were covered with dust.” 

“Yes, feathers. And on the first wet 
evening that comes this way we will get out 
the microscope, and you shall see the feathers 
plainly enough for yourself. But here we 
are at the Vicarage gate.” 

Now, about ten days before this, Henry 
and I had been hunting the broad sallows in 
the upper wood fora caterpillar, or egg of 
the Emperor. For many days we searched 
in vain, but at last Henry found, at the back 
of a leaf, one large, green, clear egg, which 
we at once pronounced to be an Imperial 
one. It was, therefore, taken immense care 
of, covered up (leaf and all) under a wine- 
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glass, and only brought out on rare occasions 
into the garden for air, when it could be 
watched. After a deal of watching and 
waiting, all that we could make out was that 
the egg changed color—got darker—and had 
in the middle one tiny black speck, which 
was looked at every morning with profound 
interest, but looked at in vain. 

One morning, however, there were great 
shouts heard in the drawing-room: “He's 
out! he’s out!” 

And so he was. There, on the withered 
leaf of sallow, lay what looked like half of 
a tiny, frozen bubble, and close beside it a 
little thread of bright green, with a horn on 
his tail almost as big as his own body, creep- 
ing along at a great pace along the edge of 
the leaf. 

Messengers were sent off at once for food 
of every kind likely to suit his royal high- 
ness—fresh sallow leaves, willow, silver birch, 
and lettuce—but, alas! all in vain. He did 
nothing but crawl about incessantly over the 
leaves, trying now and then to nibble them, 
and then giving it np in despair. This went 
on for the whole day. The royal infant 
could eat nothing, and by the next morning 
had died of hunger, and shrivelled up into a 
mere bit of skin. 

The terrible truth dawned upon us after- 
wards, that we bad kept him too constantly 
under the hot air of the glass, and thus 
forced him to come out of the egg before his 
proper time, when he was unable to bite the 
leaves so carefully got ready for him, though 
he did try very hard at the lettuce. (After 
all, too, he was not a young Emperor, but a 
Poplar Hawk moth caterpillar.—Ezehange 
paper. 

“ THEY SAY.” 

No words can condemn too strongly the 
grosser and more malignant forms of back- 
biting and scandal. The ancient laws, “ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor,” “ Thou shalt not go up and down as a 
tale-bearer among thy people,” are forall time. 
The Divine opinion of such conduct is con- 
cisely and judicially given—for example, “ He 
who uttereth slander is a very fool;” “ He 
who goeth about as a slanderer revealeth se- 
crets ; but he who is of a faithful spirit con- 
cealeth a matter”; “The words of a tale- 
bearer are like sportive ones, yet they go down 
into the innermost parts of the body.” 

There is, however, a somewhat milder form 
of this evil, of which too many are more or 
less guilty. It appears in the use of the in- 
significant, sneaking, half-apologetic phrase, 
“They say—” ; the sentence being generally 
completed with something damaging to the 
character of the person spoken of. Several 
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friends meet at an evening party, or in the 
street, when the name of some one not present 
is mentioned, and forthwith one of the com- 

any speaks quietly, gently, and with pro- 
fessed sympathy, or regret, or mild censure, 
or solemn disapprobation in the tones of his 
voice to the following effect: “ They say he has 
8 a many bills in the market, and will 
find it difficult to meet them.” Or, “ They 
say that his bankruptcy was a good thing for 
him.” Or, “ They say that he is a perfect bear 
at home.” Or, “ They say he didn’t marry 
the woman he wanted.” Or, “ They say she is 
very fond of dress, and gets things unknown 
to her husband.” Or, “ They say no servant 
stays with her longer than a month; they 
can’t bear her.” Or, “They say she is not 
what she pretends to be.” 

These are fair average specimens of “ say- 
ings ” that may not perhaps be called slander- 
ous, but what are decidedly mischievous. It 
is not necessary to look far for the reason of 
their use. Men believe evil of others more 
readily or more easily than thev believe good. 
A late writer exposes this sad failing of human 
nature in the following incisive terms : “ How 
comes it that what evil men say spreads so 
widely and lasts so long, while our good, kind 
words don’t seem, somehow, to take root and 
bear blossom? Is it that in the stony hearts 
of mankind these pretty flowers can’t find a 
place to grow? Certain it is that scandal is 
a good, brisk talk, whereas praise of one’s 
neighbor is by no means lively hearing. An 
acquaintance grilled, scored and served with 
mustard and cayenne pepper, excites the ap- 
petite; whereas a slice of cold friend, with 


very rare planetary position,it is stated, will occur, 
which has escaped the attention of the calculators of 
astronomical ephewerides. The planet Venus from 
December 7th to the 9th, and for the space of 53 
hours, will be concealed by the Sun. The daily 
relative motion of Venus is 153 minutes of arc, and 
at the instant of conjunction she will be within 48 
seconds of arc from the Sun’s centre. Venus will 
touch the western edge of the Sun at 11 o’clock 
and 49 minutes P. M. on December 6th, Philadel- 
phia time, and will emerge from behind the solar 
disc at 4 o’clock and 49 minutes A. M. on Decem- 
ber 9th. Of course the immersion and emersion of 
Venus will not be seen here, as the Suu will be 
below the horizon on both occasions ; but by looking 
at the two bodies through a telescope just before 
sunset on December 6th, and just after sunrise on 
December 9th, Venus and the Sun will be seen 
almost in contact. As the conjunction of the two 
bodies takes place at 7 o’clock and 17 minutes on 
December’ 8th at Greenwich, the immersion will be 
visible in ‘Eogland and Western Europe. This phe- 
nomenon is said to be as rare as the transit of 
Venus over the Sun’s disc, which occurs only once 
every 58} years. A transit of Venus which occurs 
when the planet is in inferior conjunction with the 
sun, will take place in December, 1874, and exten- 
sive preparations are now making for its careful 
observation, and for accurate computation of the 
distance of the Earth from the Sun.—Ex. paper. 


Tae NovemsBer Meteors were watched for on the 
morning of the 14th ult., at Yale College, by six 
observers, who counted 153 in four hours and forty 
minutes. Last year the number was much larger, 
and in 1868 there were about 7,000 seen on one 
morning by a party of observers. From these ob- 
servations, the inference is drawn that the great 
meteor stream had this year passed by the orbit of 
the earth at the time of observation in 11th mo. 
This {belt of meteoric matter, it has been calcula- 
ted, is about one thousaud millions of miles long 
and fifty thousand miles thick, spreads over about 
one-fourth of its orbit, and has a velocity of one 
hundred thousand miles an hour. The ilth mo. 


currant jelly, is but a sickly, unrelishing 
meat.” 
The expression “ They say—” is most gen- 
erally used in retailing small bits of scandal. 
} The speaker, in effect, says, “ Now Jam not 
| responsible for this, J do not vouch for its 
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truth; but you were speaking just now of 
Smith. Well, they say—” and out comes 
{ something not altogether to Smith’s credit. 
Observe, the speaker does not wish to give 
you the unclean thing as from himself; he 
carries, as it were, a pair of moral tongs, with 
which he handles the matter, and when he 
has put down the tongs he says, “J am not 
dirty.” —Exchange. . 

a 

ITEMS. 

Tae Praxet Venos on December 8th will be iu 
superior conjunction with the Sun, that is, the cen- 
tres of the Earth, the Sun and Venus will lie in 
nearly the same straight line. When Venus is 
situated between the Earth and the Sun she is then 
said to be in interior conjunction with the Sun. 
When planets are in conjunction they have the 
same celestial longitude, but not necessarily the 
same celestial latitude. In the present instance of the 
conjunction of Venus and the San, a curious and 

























































































meteors, it is believe, will still be visible for sev- 


eral years, but in smaller numbers each year until 


they disappear entirely, to return again with great 
splendor in the year 1900. 


Exp.oits In Masonry In Ancient Ecypt.—Col. Sir 
Henry James, in a recent lecture on the Pyramids 
of Egypt, stated that, in the king’s chamber, in- 
side the pyramid, some of the stones were 30 feet 
long. These stones, weighing ninety tons, were 
not found in Egypt at all, but were taken down the 
Nile, a distance of 500 miles, and then pla-ed in 
their present position, 100 feet above the level of 
the ground. With regard to their finish, these 
Syenite stones are the very hardest known, and yet 
they are so exquisitely polished and built in (to 
form a casing for the king’s chamber) with such 
superior skill, that the finest sheet of tissue paper 
could not be inserted between two of the stones, 
and this after the lapse of 4,000 years. 


A PorTABLE compressed atmosphere, similar to 
Galibert’s is carried by the divers of the American 
Submarine Company, dispensing with all commu- 
nication with the general atmosphere, both for the 
sustenance of life and of combustion within their 
lamps. The compressed air in the reservoir is also, 
by turning a cock, allowed to expand into and dis- 
tend a pair of floats attached to the diving dress, 
by which the diver can ascend to the surface and 
float head and shoulders above water. A charge of 
air wili last under water about four hours. 
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GU runes 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, 1210 Ridge Avenue, and 1211 and 1213 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 

x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSUR’NCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 





108. w.y. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T. KLLWOOD CHAPMAN, 761 Arch St. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8t,, Philadelphia, 





PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp, 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-exp'osive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agenis Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPH LIKENESS 
(Fac-Simile Autograph Attached,) 


OF 
JOHN COMLY, 
Large size, $1.00. Cabinet size, 50c. 
Album size mailed on receipt of 25c. 


Emmor Comiy, 144 N. 7th St. 


EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can, be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will ineure all the 
advantages of the Institution. Entire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Circu- 
lar, apply to 

E. T. SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 

813 Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1871, 


Large and Pocket Size. Price 10 cts. 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 
1112 144 N. Seventh 8t. 
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THE CARDENER’S MONTHLY, 


Tuomas Mrenan, Editor. 
PRACTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
For the Amateur, Market Gardener, Arboriculturist 
Landscape Gardener, Botanist and Pomologist 
Price, $2.00 per annum, in advance. 
A liberal discount offered to clubs. Agents will 
please write for terms. 
Address BRINCKLOE & MAROT, Publishers, 
101 Wm. mf 23 North Sixth Street, Phila. 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY; 
West Liberty, Iowa.” 


Land and town property bought and sold. Con- 
gress land entered, aud Railroad land bought. All 
selected with care, at moderate commission. 

Money loaned on safe mortgage security, to at 
least twice the value of loan, netting ten per cent. 

JESSE HOLMES, Agent. 

Reference, FRanKiIn Haiwgs, 212 Henry St., N.Y. 











ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 WN. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 


180. 141 pp., Cloth...... csseee ceeveee one Price 50. 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsexo. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87o. 


Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or Firet-Day Schovis. By 
Jang Jouyson. 18mo. 7! pp. Part First. Price 25c. 

“« 16 “ “ Second. “ 40c. 


Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Haagniet E. Srocsty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 


Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jan» 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth .......... «Price 20c. 

“A Treasury cf Facts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jounaon. 


6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each....... ccceccses FICO T6ve 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By M.J. t3a» 5) > ON cnsnscaen Price20c. 


Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
B32 MO. 64 PPecccscceccerece*crcccoceccccccces! PICO 306, 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Jayz Jouyson. 
18M. 71 PPs.cccoccceccrees ccs cveees seceseees Price 25c. 
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A TEACHER WANTED 


In the Miami Val'ey Institute, near Springboro’, 
Warren Co., Ohio Thorough scholarship and effi- 
cient teaching capacity required. The Institute 
will open its first session on the 4th day of First 
month, 1871, and has accommodations for 160, or 
more, boarding scholars. For particulars address 
Dre. A. WRIGHT. 


WALNUT BRACKETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
_ low and Wooden Ware, 4n4 a general variety 
of House Furnishing Goods. 


B, A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
sm 905 Market 8t., Philada. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 

























































































BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Early Quakerism, by 8. Michener, cloth, $1.50, ee Works 
» of Isaac oo $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa. $3.00. 
Thos. Story’s versations, &c., $1.00. ‘The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts a dozen. Child’s Book of 
Nature, in 8 parts. INustrated, $2.65. Dissertation on the Chris 
tian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
Benj. Hallowell, cloth. 75c. 
Account of John Richardson, 75c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 
40c. Karly Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
%5c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 26 ets. Tour to 
‘est Indies, R. W. Moore, $1.25. Meditations on Life and its Re- 
Duties, $1.50. Mott on Education, &c., 40c. Tao-pi, or The 
Indian’s Wrongs and Rights. $1. The Christian Casket, by Ezra 
Michener. 300, The Concilidtor, lic. A Ker to the Conciliator, 
25 Theology Simplified, 25c. Essays—On the Responsibility 
of.the Oburch; Un Funeral Sermons; Om True Greatnes:. 
ristmas, 80c. On the Mountain, 20c. “Buy your 
own ” 10¢, 
EMILY MAY or, the Faithful Governess, 287 pp , $1.00. 
“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 
Bible and Testament. one vol., 60 cts. 
New edition Memoir of John Roberts. 26 cts. 
morials of 


Me ebecea Jones, $2.00. 

DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm.Henry Chase. $1.40. 

A Puza ror tHe Dums Creation, 60 cts. 

Divisions in the Society of Friends, by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent mail. 

Manazacr Certiricates, Fine Parchment, in boxes. $5.00. 

Photograph Likeness (fac simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly, at 25c, 50c and $1.00. 


BMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh &t. 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable Farm, 56} acres, in Byberry, Twenty- 
third Ward, Philadelphia, } mi’e south of meeting 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia Turnpike,’’ 2 
miles from ‘‘ Cornwells,’’ on P. and T. R. R., same 
from Andalusia Landing. Large stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never failing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and fruit in every vari- 
ety, good spple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 
ant residence in a thickly settled, improving, heal 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN COMLY, Byberry P. 0., Penna., or enquire 
of EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. 7th St., Phila. 
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The Provident Life and Trast Com: 








pany of Philadelphia. 


Offers the position of Special Agent for Montgomer. 


Co., Pa., to an intelligent and energetic Friend. 


Position respousfble and remunerat’ne. Persons 


possessing the above qualifications (although no 

experienced in the business) invited to apply in 

person or by letter to the office of the Company, 
93 


No. 111 South Fourth St. 


WHEELER & 
WILSON’S 





FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
ARE THE BEST 


SOLD ON THE EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 
PETERSON & CARPENTER, 
General Agents, 


ly 914 Chestnut St. Phila. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS.. 


26 SOUTH SECOND STREET, 


Between Market and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have a few more 


Dark Brown, 


Dark Mode, 
Beautiful Dark Olive 


EMPRESS CLOTHS, ALL WOOL, 


$1.00 and $1.25. 
One lot double-faced 


NORWICH POPLINS. 


at 25 cents, have been selling at 374 cents. 
Samples sent free of charge. 
Orders filled and goods forwarded by express, 
when desired. 


GOOD KID GLOVES $1:00 and $2.00. 


